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categories examined are shown in Table 3-4 along with the losses that
could be avoided by implementation of known corrosion control
technology.  It is noteworthy that new technology will be required to
avoid most of the costs.   Corrosion control underpins other
technologies, as discussed later for the electric power industry.   From
examples given earlier in this chapter, corrosion control would be
expected to have an economic impact from fifty- to a hundred-fold
greater than its own dollar value.  Therefore, in Table 3-3, its future
annual "market value" was estimated at $1 to $2 billion.

TABLE 3-4  Estimated 1982 Corrosion Costs for the
United States


	
	Avoidable


	Cost
	Cost

Category
	($ billion)
	($ billion)

Energy industries
	67.5
	1.4

Electric power
	6.6
	0.2

Material production
	13.9
	0.4

Government operations
	17.8
	4.5

Personally owned automobiles
	J62
	JM

Total

122.0

17.0

It is interesting to note in Table 3-4 that the smallest avoidable
cost is assigned to the electric power industry, where there has been
considerable research and development to mitigate corrosion problems,
especially in nuclear generation systems.   Costs attributable to
corrosion in nuclear power plants are highly leveraged because of the
loss of generating capacity (the capacity factor loss), which is
expensive to replace.  During the period from 1980 to 1982, the capacity
factor loss in U.S. nuclear plants due to corrosion problems was about
5 percent of total capacity (9) and cost about $1 billion annually;
the costs are attributable solely to corrosion.  Several million dollars
per year are invested in R&D programs to develop countermeasures to
these corrosion problems; these programs are funded by vendors of
nuclear systems, by the Electric Power Research Institute, representing
many public utilities, and by government agencies (Nuclear Regulatory
Commission and Department of Energy).